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of the troops in the pass thereupon retreated. Perhaps the intention was that they should take the enveloping force in the flank and cut it tip, but no such attempt was made. Leonidas, with his 300 Spartiatse, the rest of the Laconian troops, the Thespians, and the Thebans, remained in the pass. But the position had obviously become untenable. The Thebans are said to have surrendered promptly. Leonidas and his Spartans, resolved simply to sell their lives as dearly as possible, marched down into the open, and fought till the last of them was slain, The fleet sailed back from Artemisium, where it could no longer serve any effective purpose.
The disaster at Thermopylae decided the Peloponnesians to abandon Greece beyond the Isthmus of Corinth and to fortify the Isthmus itself.
Alone among the Greeks north of the Isthmus, the Athenians, Platseans, and Megarians refused to bow to the Persians. Save for a garrison left in the citadel of Athens, the whole of her population was removed to the islands of Salamis and JEgina, and the fighting men joined the fleet. The garrison stood a fortnight's siege; then the Acropolis was stormed. The only chance for the recovery of Attica, and the protection of Megara, Salamis, and ^Egina, lay in the immediate destruction of the Persian fleet. Various stories are told, always from the Athenian point of view, of the means employed by Themis-tocles to induce the Spartan commander of the fleet, Eurybiades, to fight at Salamis instead of withdrawing the fleet merely to cover the Peloponnese. Whether the stories are true or false, he succeeded in his object. The fleet remained at Salamis; the Persians were induced to attack in waters where they could not make effective use of their superior numbers; and at the end of a long day's fighting, in which the Athenians and ^Eginetans especially distinguished themselves, the Persian fleet was virtually annihilated.
The splendid but strategically futile self-devotion of Thermopylae had been followed by a real and tremendous triumph which ruined the original scheme of conquest by the cooperation of land and sea forces; but it still left the huge Persian army undefeated and in occupation of all Greece north of the Isthmus.
The blow at Salamis cut off all supplies from Asia for the Persian army by sea. If communication by land were also cut off, a general revolt of Ionia might be counted upon, and the great expeditionary force would have to live upon the land where it was quartered in the midst of a population which might turn violently hostile at any moment. It was one thing to have marched into Greece accompanied by a fleet carrying supplies, and another to march out again without any fleet at all. Xerxes did not run away In a panic, as the Greeks would have us believe, but took the obvious course of marching for the Hellespont with a portion of his great army, so as to get it